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VACATION TIME. 


Goop-BYB, little desk at school, good-bye; 
We’re off to the fields and the open sky. 

The bells of the brooks, and the woodland bells 
Are ringing us out to the vales and dells, 

To meadow-ways fair, and to hill-tops cool. 
Good-bye, little desk at school. 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye; 
We’ve other brave lessons and tasks to try; 
But we shall come back in the fall, you know, 
And as gay to come as we are to go, 
With ever a laugh and never a sigh. 
Good-bye, little desk, good-bye! 

Tuttle Folks. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
TRYING TO HELP. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND. 


R. BROWN was dead! A shock went 

° D through the village that was felt in every 

home. Why, he was the health-giver, 

the life-giver! And such a rosy, vigorous-look- 

ing man! No one had imagined heart trouble 
and a sudden stopping of this life for him. 

Dear little Prue, his grand-daughter, did not 
understand the shock and grief that older people 
felt. To her it seemed a great and splendid 
thing that had happened to dear grandpa. 

Hadn’t she been told in Sunday-school that, 
when people died, they went to a beautiful 
place? 

So little Prue sat there on the wall swinging 
her little red shoes, and saying triumphantly 
to everybody that passed, ‘‘Did you know my 
grandpa Brown is dead?”’ 

It was not long before her smaH brother 
Matt realized that what might mean happi- 
ness for their dear grandpa meant something 
different for the people left behind. 

“‘T don’t know what we are to do, Prudy,” 
Matt heard his father say. ‘I am to blame 
for marrying you before my business was es- 
tablished. But your coming here and the dear 
children made father happy, too. I know he 
was only too glad to have usall. But his lawyer 
fears there is no will, and, what is worse, no 
property worth mentioning. His practice was 
large, but we have lived generously. He never 
liked to talk about money matters with me.” 

Nobody would have supposed that Matt 
listened or understood. At the time he heard 
these words, he was helping himself to a cup 
of lemonade from the cool gray pitcher on the 
sideboard; and he looked about as intelligent 
as the pitcher. Like the pitcher, though, Matt 
had ‘“‘big ears.”’ b 

He told his news to little Prue; and they 
consulted their playmate, Silas Stearns, other- 
wise known as ‘‘Big Bruvver”’ in the neighbor- 
hood. “Big Bruyver” had been named thus 
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by his younger brothers, and it so well suited 
him that all the children on the street said 
“Big Bruyver,” too. 

On hearing the straits to which the Brown 
family might be reduced, ‘Big Bruvver”’ .re- 
marked judicially, ‘‘Lemme fink!” 

They all, Matt, Prue, and ‘Big Bruvver,” 
sat down upon the garden wall from which only 
so recently the little grand-daughter had been 
proclaiming death as something to rejoice over. 
It was a pathetic little group,—Matt, aged five, 
with serious brown eyes; little Prue, small for 
her six years, a little sprite of a child, usually 
merry, but now the picture of woe, tears in her 
eyes and her neglected gold curls blowing in 
the wind. ‘Big Bruvver”’ was six, too, but 
several sizes larger than Prue. He had a big 
round head, a sturdy little figure. He was 
slow and much respected by all the children. 

Just now he felt that the responsibility of 
the Brown family rested upon him. A serious 
case this for “Big Bruvver!’? He jumped off 
the wall, stuck his hands in his small pockets, 
and marched up and down the walk ‘“‘finking.”’ 

The sound of a fruit vendor’s voice inter- 
rupted. 

“‘Strawh’rys! Strawb’rys! 
Two for quarter!”’ 

“Big Bruvver”’ had an inspiration, 

He ran as fast as his two little piano legs could 
run to his mother’s door, stumped through 
the hall, and met the cook,—good-natured 
Bridget, who was just preparing the vegeta- 
bles for dinner. 

“Say, Bridget!”’ he demanded, “‘can I have 
five, ten potatoes, and two little baskets? [’m 
just trying to help, you see.”’ 

“Bless the boy! I don’t care. Go on in 
there to the pantry, and help yourself. Plant- 
ing your garden, is it, I dunno? Well, take 
them, and be off wid ye!” 

“Bie Bruyvver”’ filled two strawberry baskets 
with five potatoes in each one; and, when the 
strident tones of the fruit man were but faintly 
heard on another street, the echoes were awak- 
ened again: ‘’Taters! ’Taters! Fifteen center 
basket! Two for a evorter!’ 

A kitchen maid next house opened the door. 
“What! Potatoes fifteen cents a basket!” 
Then, as she saw the size of the basket and the 
size of the children, she said, “‘O my soul! 
If it isn’t ‘Big Bruyver’ and the little Browns! 
What on earth are you selling potatoes for?” 

“Big Bruvver”’ explained the financial stress, 
seconded by Prue, who wailed, “‘Don’t you 
know we haven’t any grandpa Brown nor any 
money ?”’ 

“The good grandpa has gone—rest his soul!” 
said the land Katy. ‘‘But what do you s’pose? 
There’s loads of money, just loads, all willed 
to your father and mother. The old doctor 
didn’t tell all he knew, just kept it for a blessed 
surprise. ‘The will was in the Bible. (Wonder 
they found it)! Now go play ball with the 
*taters, if you want to. You’ve no call to 
sell ’em.”’ 

This good news the children accepted without 
question. Luckily it was the truth. They 
did not seem surprised. In this child world 
nothing seems impossible. 


Fifteen cents box! 


Greatness lies, not in being strong, but in the 
right using of strength, BEECHER. 


HERE is an Irish proverb that God loves 
to be helped. Never before was it 
possible for men so intelligently and 

efficiently to help God hasten the coming of His 
kingdom in the world. 
Josian Srrone, D.D. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 


One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need,— 

It is the thought of God. 


Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at life’s full board; 

And rising in my inner skies ; 
Shines forth the thought of God. 


At night my gladness is my prayer, 

’ I drop my daily load; 

And every care is pillowed there 
Upon the thought of God. 


l ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; re: 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God. 


To this their secret strength they owed 
The martyr’s path who trod; 

The fountains of their patience flowed 
_From out their thought of God. 


Be still the light upon my way, 
_ My pilgrim staff and rod, 
My rest by night, my strength by day, 
O blessed thought of God. 
Frepericx, L. Hosmer. 
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HOW GRANDPA CELEBRATED THE 
FOURTH. 


BY LURA WARNER CALLIN, 


OBERTY had been to the post-office to 
mail a letter for grandpa. He had gone 
all the way, skipping and jumping; for 

Boberty never was known to walk if he could 
help it. Grandpa said that he could outrun 
any dog on the place, so it took him a very few 
moments to do the errand; but, on coming back, 
the posters announcing the attractions for the 
coming Fourth of July celebration caught his 
attention, and he stopped to look at the 
wonderful sights: pictured on the bill-boards. 
There were the diving ponies, the greased pig 
and the greased pole, the bicycle races, and the 
man in a balloon,—all set out in brilliant 
colors. But the picture which held Boberty’s 
gaze the longest. was that of a man on a bicycle, 
turning a rapid curve in mid-air, flying from 
one end of a curved track to the other, twenty 
feet away, thus making a complete circle. . ‘ 

Grandpa was sitting on the front porch when 
Boberty rushed up the walk, full of excitement 
and eager to tell of the wonderful pictures. 

“OQ Grandpa, are we going to the Fourth of 
July?” he asked breathlessly. 

“No,” said Grandpa, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “‘the Fourth of July is coming to, us.” 

“Now, Grandpa, you know what I mean. 
Why, there is to be a balloon, and ponies, and 
a man who rides a bicycle standing on his head 
right up in the air!” 

“So!”’ exclaimed Grandpa. 

« “Yes, sir. And he rides around a big loop, 
and then flies right through the air, upside 
down, till he hits the other end of the board, 
You just ought to see him, Grandpa.” 

“Ho, that ain’t much for a man to do. Did 
you ever see a calf shoot the chutes?” asked 
Grandpa, winking at Grandma, who had come 
out to see what Boberty was so excited about. 

“Why, no, Grandpa, did you?” asked the 
little boy, ready for the story. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Grandpa. 

“Now, Pa, don’ t tease the child ,’” interposed 
Grandma. 


_the farm in the ‘hindseater’ ”’ (Boberty’s name 


“Well, but I have,’ insisted Grandpa. — 
“Don’t you remember that calf we brought in 
from the farm in the ‘hindseater’?”. Grandma 
remembered, and, laughing, went back to the 
cool sitting-room. 

“Now, Grandpa, what about it?” 

“Well, when old Lucy’s little calf was three 
days old, Grandma and I brought her in from 


for the double buggy). ‘“‘I put the little bossy 
in a little pen under the stairway where old 
Lucy could see the calf, but it could not steal 
all the milk before I was ready to feed it. One 
day I went to clean the stall and turned the 
calf out onto the barn floor. It capered about 
for awhile, and then made a dash for the stair- 
way to the haymow. I put a board across the 
lower step, though I didn’t think it would go 
up, anyway. But I’d no sooner turned around 
to go to work than, bless me! if that little beast 
hadn’t rushed up those steps and fallen into 
the hay-chutes at the head of the stairs. Its 
hind feet hung down into the one into the horse 
stall, and its fore legs into the one into the cow’s ‘ 
stall, , 
“T hurried up and caught it by the scruff of ~ 
the neck, and held it so it couldn’t fall, then I q 
"I 

, 


hollered and hollered, but couldn’t make any 
one hear me; and, as I couldn’t lift it out onto 
the floor, there I was, in a peck of trouble.” 

“Then what did you do?” Boberty pressed 
eagerly against the arm of Grandpa’ 8 (chair. as 
mouth and eyes open. 

“Well, I saw I'd have to drop it down one 
of the chutes. So I took hold of its head and 
neck with both hands, and backed it down the 
chute, and reached down just ais far as I could, 
and then let it drop. I heard it fall; and, when 
I looked down, it was laying in a little heap 
on the straw at the bottom, and I was pretty 
sure the little bossy was dead. I wondered 
what Grandma would say; for I had promised 
her the calf to raise, and, when we sold it, she 
was to have the money for a life membership 
in the missionary society, and I knew she would — 
be disappointed. I came. downstairs and went 
into the stall, and there that little beast was 
jumping around as if nothing had happened. 
Now, what do you think of that?” 

“Well, I think that calf wasn’t so smart as 
it was lucky. But where is it now?” 

“Oh, it is out to the farm growing into a 
missionary.”’ 

“But, Grandpa, can’t we go to the celebra- 
tion?” E 

“Oh, I dunno. I hain’t much of a notion of 
going where there’s so much noise you can’t 
hear yourself think, and where the horses are 
jumping and rearing at the racket. Makes 
me wish I was to home. When I was a boy 
we didn’t have no such doings as they do now. 
The way folks fool good money away for fire- 
works and fire-crackers and sich is a sinful 
shame according to my notion.’’ And Grandpa — 
tapped the floor energetically with his cane by 
way of emphasis. 

“Didn’t you have any fire-crackers when you 
were a boy? What did you do?” asked Bob- 
erty, feeling very sorry for Grandpa. - 

“Do? We had enough to do, I guess, hoe- 
ing corn and working in the harvest field. — 
Sometimes there was a Sunday-School celebra- 
tion in the neighborhood, and we went to that — 
in the afternoon. We didn’t have to have any 
societies to look after our spare time when I ~ 
was a boy, There was only one thing: we 
had less of, and that was spending money.” 

“But how: could you make any noi se, 
Grandpa?” queried Boberty. — 

Grandpa laughed heartily at the little | 
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- Idleness. 
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question. 
out noise? 
“Oh, yes, we made some noise, I guess. 
Father used to split rails early in the spring 
before the work on the farm began, and we 
five boys followed him to gather the punk from 
the crevices in the wood. We tried to see who 
would get the biggest pile, and then, on the 
Fourth, whose would burn the longest. Those 
long, round brown sticks which you got with 
your fire-crackers must be fixed up somehow; 
for ‘our punk was in small pieces and white as 
snow. We had an old musket which we used 
fora cannon. The barrel had been cut off but 
about a foot, and, after it was loaded, we fired 
it off by tying a lighted fuse to a long stick and 
touching some powder left in the pan. Then, 


How could a boy celebrate with- 


-when we sold our hickory nuts, we saved some 
‘money to buy some powder; and mother 


helped us make little flannel bags about three 
inches long and big enough to fit into the bore 
of our cannon. Mother cut the bags, and we 
boys sewed them and filled them with powder, 
and then we were ready for the Fourth.” 

Here Grandpa stopped and smiled to him- 
self as if, as Boberty said, ‘‘his memory crept 
up and tickled him.” Then he went on to say: 

“We boys used to pile out of bed as soon as 
the sun was up, ahd run over to, Joe New- 
barger’s and shoot the gun off under his win- 
dow. Poor Joe! All the celebration he ever 
had was in watching other folks having a good 
time. Noise? Well, yes, maybe we did make 
some noise after all.’ 

“But can’t we go to the celebration?” urged 
Boberty. 

“We'll see what Grandma says,” he answered. 
And Boberty knew what Grandma would say 
and was satisfied. 


Our deeds determine us as much as we deter- 
mine our deeds, Grorce Enior. 
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THE HALL OF NOBLE FAME: 
PICTURES. 


Picture Number I. 


TWO 


BY GLADYS BULKLEY. 


NE beautiful spring morning the Youth 
bade his old nurse Childhood farewell 
and started on his journey in search of 

the Hall of Noble Fame. 

The road was at first very broad and pleas- 
ant, and the Youth thought it would be an easy 
thing to reach the Hall. Suddenly the road 
took a turn, and he found himself at a point 
where two roads met. Here he saw a sign, 
which said that the road on the right was the 
narrow and straight road which led to the Hall 
of Fame, and that the road on the left was the 
broad and easy way, which led to the Park of 
The Youth at once took the one on 
the right, as he wished to reach the Hall of 
Fame; but he found it very difficult travelling, 
as the sun was very hot. 

Suddenly he saw a shady lane leading into a 
wood and a sign which said, ‘‘To the Wood of 
Idleness.” ‘‘Oh,’”’ thought the Youth, “I will 
go into the cool, shady wood and rest awhile, 
and then I will feel better able to continue my 
journey.” 


He saw a number of beautiful flowers and 
_ birds in the woods. 


Everything was so lovely 
that, picking a white rose of the species Sloth, 
he fell asleep while inhaling its sweet perfume. 
He awoke with a start, and, hastily retracing 
his steps, he was soon out of the woods. 
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The road had grown very stony and rough, 
and the dust choked him, so that he was soon 
very tired. The wood on the other side looked 
so inviting that he went back into it by another 
lane. 

_ This time he saw more beautiful flowers than 
ever, and among them a large red flower, called 
the flower of Pleasure. At first he did not care 
for its pungent odor; but, after smelling of it 
many times, he began to like it better and kept 
on picking it. He stayed in the wood a longer 
time~now than before, and it was very difficult 
to find the lane leading back to the highway. 
When he did, it had grown much steeper, and 
sharp rocks cut his feet. He did not stay on 
the road long this time, as he soon grew tired. 
The woods did look so cool and pleasant that 
he soon went back to them, He picked many 
of the white flowers of Sloth and the red flowers 
of Pleasure, and ate of the berries of Selfishness. 

He stayed in the wood a very long time, and, 
when he decided to return to the highway, he 
had gone in so deep that he could not find the 
lane which led out of it. He hunted for it for 
a long time in vain, but at every turn he found 
a more delightful spot in the wood instead of 
finding the lane. At last he decided that he 
did not care if he could not find the highway. 
The woods were far more pleasant. He threw 
himself on the soft moss and dreamed away his 
life with the white and red flowers around him. 

The highway is still there, with the stately 
domes of the Hall of Fame towering in the dis- 
tance; but the Youth is still asleep in the forest. 


A NEST WITHOUT EGGS. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Some crushed shells lie ’neath the tree in the 
grass— 
And there’s so much room in a rifled nest! 
And ah! for the poor little, brown little mother, 
With no eggs under her lonely breast! 


Oh, there’s too much room in a rifled nest! 
Just to think how hard, in the still, black 
night, 
When in dreams she cuddles them closer and 
closer, 
To wake and to find they are all gone quite! 
The poor little drooping, limp-winged mother! 
She counted those blue speckled eggs too 
soon! 
Now nothing is left but some broken shells 
That gleam on the grass in the light of the 
moon! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


BY BEATRICE ERSKINE. 


} WAS a hot June day in the year.1775. 
On the doorstep of an old colonial 
mansion sat a little girl, bending over 

a book. Her golden curls fell back from a dear 

little face, and a pair of bright blue eyes looked 

up over the pages. - 

Up the path came a merry group, a lady fol- 
lowed by a young girl and two boys. As they 
approached, the lady said, fretfully: 

“There sits Dolly, always reading. At this 
time, too, when she ought to be anxious about 
the fate of her country. She is the most un- 
natural child I ever saw.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, ‘Dolly isn’t good for 
anything. She can’t make good crumpets, or 
dust a room without knocking everything down, 
or wear a dress becomingly.” 

“She can do some things you can’t, Bess,” 


said one of the boys. ‘But still I’ll acknowl- 
edge she is a little Good-for-nothing: are you 
not, Dolly?” 

Dolly did not answer, but let them pass on. 
The book dropped from her knees. “‘ Good-for- 
nothing,’ she murmured, “that is what they 
all think of me.” 

Just then she heard her father’s voice, talk- 
ing to a fellow-officer. 

“Yes, if we could only find out just what the 
British intend to do, it would be a great help. 
I would give a great deal to know if they have 
decided to row over to Charlestown from the 
Heights. But, though we are so near, I fear it 
will be impossible to get any idea of their plans.”’ 

Dolly repeated his last sentence to herself, 
and became very thoughtful. When she rose 
from her stone seat, she had resolved to go over 
to the British camp herself, to see if she couldn’t 
find out what her father desired to know. 

Consequently, a dusty-looking little girl ap- 
peared at’ the British camp on Dorchester 
Heights; and, finding an opening on one side, 
crowded through. Tired from the exertion she 
paused to rest, and was surprised to hear voices 
above her. 

“On June 18th* we shall proceed to Charles- 
town by boats, do you understand, Colonel?” 

“Yes, sir, on the eighteenth we shall be ready. 
Your orders shall beobeyed. But what is that?” 
for he had caught sight of Dolly’s white dress. 
Seeing it was too late to hide, she went on 
toward the camp. A young lieutenant ran 
down the bank and came up to her. 

“Well, what are you doing here, little girl?”’ 

“T came to see the camp, sir, and the red- 
coats and the drums. Our men don’t have 
things so nice.” 

“Oh, a little rebel,” he said. But he grati- 
fied her desire and took her all over the camp, 
where she saw the fine officers, the drums and 
spears. Dolly kept her eyes and ears open, 
and heard many a remark she thought her 
father would enjoy hearing. As they reached 
the gate, the young man asked Dolly to come 
to one of the tents and have some cake and 
wine; but Dolly shook her head. She would 
not break bread with those she meant to betray. 
She thanked him and turned to go. 

“A dear little maid,” said the lieutenant to 
an officer near him, “‘she makes me think of 
my little sister in England.’ 

Dolly was tired and breathless when she 
reached home. As she entered the house, her 
mother and sisters cried: 

“Why, Dolly, what a sight you are! 
have you been?” 

Dolly drew up proudly, as her brothers ap- 
proached to tease her, and answered: 

“T’ve cause to be a sight. I’ve come from 
the British camp, and they are going to go over 
to Charlestown on the eighteenth, and I went 
all through with a soldier in a bright red coat, 
and a sword nicer than yours, Richard.” 

“Why, Dolly,” all cried. But the Colonel, 
her father, had caught her in his arms. 

““My dear little girl!’ he exclaimed. 

“Am I good for something now, papa?” she 
asked, looking up roguishly. 

“Vor a great deal, dear.’ 

“We'll never call her Good-for-nothing 
again,’ cried one of the boys. ‘There isn’t 
one of us who would have done it. You’re 
the best girl that ever lived, Dolly; and who- 
ever calls you Good-for-nothing again can come 
to me.” 

“But we'll call her our little heroine in- 
stead,” said her father, as he kissed her. 


Where 


* General Gage’s first plan was to take possession of 
Bunker Hill on June 18th, 1775, 


‘the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


yo 
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BATTLE-HYMN OF THE-REPUBLIC. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His 
terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
, dews and damps; ; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim 
and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat. 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be Jubi- 
‘lant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 

While God is marching on. 
Jutia Warp Howe. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


N the State House at Philadelphia, while 
the legislature was in session, Richard 
Henry Lee introduced a resolution on 

the 7th of June, 1776, declaring “‘that the 
United Colonies are and ought to be free and 
independent States, and that their political 
connection with Great Britain is and ought to 
be dissolved.” 

This created strong debate, but on the 11th 
of June a committee was appointed to draft a 
formal declaration. 

This committee consisted of distinguished 
patriots, men who have served their country 
well and whose names are noted in history,— 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. 
Livingston. 

The first original draft was penned by Thomas 
Jefferson and presented to Congress. 

On the second day of July thé important and 
momentous paper was brought up. It was a 
weighty and decisive matter, and the debate 
continued nearly three days. Thomas Jeffer- 
son asserts that John Adams “‘fought fearlessly 
for every word of it.” 

Upon the Fourth of July it was known the 


decision would be made that day. Thousands - 


of anxious citizens gathered about the building. 
All business of the city was suspended. The 
old bellman remained steadily at his post, ready 
to give forth to the waiting world the glad tid- 
ings. The bell, manufactured in England, bore 
upon its well-curved surface these (now) pro- 
phetic words, “‘Proclaim liberty throughout all 
As 
the hours of the summer day wore on, hope in 
many hearts gave place to fear, and it is said 
the old bellman, always cheerful, exclaimed: 
“They will never do it! They will never do 
it!’ But about two o’clock the door of the hall 


THE REPENTANCE 


—  — 


OF PETER. 


swung wide and a voice cried: ‘‘Passed! It 
has passed!’? Hundreds of glad voices caught 
up the sound, and the watch-boy signalled to 
the bellman, “Ring! Ring!” And the old 
patriot rang such a peal as was never heard 
before,—a peal which echoes still. Every 
American patriot regarded the Declaration Act 
the noble performancé of a high duty, and 
copies were forwarded, to beyread by magis- 
trates and those in authority in the cities and 
towns of the whole nation. It was read to 
troops drawn up under arms—for war was al- 
ready begun—and to congregations in churches 
by ministers from pulpits. 

Washington hailed the Declaration with joy, 
and caused it to be read at the head of each 
brigade of the army at six o’clock the evening 
of July 9th. 

And this important document, this Decla- 
ration that was hailed with rejoicing and pa- 
triotic jubilee, was freighted with deep and 
mighty consequences. 

It ushered in a new nation with duties and 
responsibilities the people had not been called 
to meet before. And it was not unknown to 
the makers and enacters thereof that their sig- 
nature to such an instrument would be regarded 
as treason in England, rendering them liable to 
saerifice even life itself. 

_ It was with full sense and knowledge of this 
that they placed their names to the immortal 
parchment. 

The number that signed the Declaration of 
Independence was fifty-six, and Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, where the scene transpired, 
is one of the places to which every American: 
looks with a thrill of patriotic pride. : 

Of that memorable day, July 4th, 1776, John 
Adams said, “I am apt to believe that it will be 
celebrated by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary festival of America.’ 


TWO KNIGHTS. 


Sir Knicut oF THE FRown came stalking down 
The beautiful streets of childhood’s town. 

His shield was-rusty, his sword was dim, 

And the playmates fled from the face of him. a 
Into the happy home he went, 

And the nurse uplifted a loud lament, 

And the mother sighed, and the baby cried, 
And the fun and the frolic made haste to hide, 
For there’s never a Jaugh in childhood’s town 
Under the glance of Sir Knight of the Frown: 
But swift at need, with the sun’s own speed, 
Comes a splendid knight on a strong white steed, 
Riding in triumph grandly down 

Through the beautiful streets of childhood’s 


town. 
Sir Knight of the Smile has a winsome face, = 
And he scatters flowers in every place. 
The playmates rally and shout and sing aan 


And crowd around him, and make him king. 
The games go on, and the babies crow, ’ 


For they’ve seen the last of the angry foe. 


The nurse and the mother clasp their hands, 
The door of the house wide open stands, 

And in and out the comrades chase, 

There’s so much fun in the dwelling-place 
Where all day-long, as sweet as a song, — 

Good thoughts and gentle greetings throng. 
And peace and gladness reign the while 

Under the glance of Sir Knight of the Smile. ; 


Marcaret HE, SANGSTER. 


T is the being that is the precious thing. 
Being is the mother to all little doings, as 
well as the grown-up deeds and the mighty _ 

heroic sacrifice; and these little doings, like the ‘ue 
good children of the house, make the bliss of it. 
Grorce MacponaLp. — , 
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_ THE VALUE OF KNOWING HOW. 


AMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, in an 
address to the students of the East- 
» man Business College, said: “If I were 
a young man or a young woman going out into 
the world to-day, I should not dare to go unless 
I had given myself every possible educational 
opportunity, unless I: had made myself abso- 
lutely master of the thing I wanted to do. I 
tell you, to-day, that the tragedy of modern life 
is the tragedy of the half-educated man or 
woman. It is the tragedy of the man or woman 
who wants to do something and cannot do any- 
thing well.” Success. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AEE 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Fairu hastens not to quench her thirst 
When murky tides flow thickly past, 
‘ Where doubt upom the waters cast 
_ His likenesses accurst. 


But, while she waits, a current thrills 
The shadows with a limpid gleam, 
From the clear sources Of the stream, 

Away among the hills. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BY THE RIVER. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 
I HAVE come to see Frank to-day. Frank 


is my big cousin. He lives near the river. 
I do not live near a river. I live in the 


\ 


city. I wish I could live by the river, too. 
It is very nice at Frank’s house. He has a 
barn. I like to go to the barn. I see moo- 


cows and horses and sheep in the barn. 

Frank has six goats. They are very frisky 
goats. They run and jump. I chase them, 
and they chase me. I wish I had a goat in the 
city. 

I am having a fine time to-day.. I am hay- 
ing a ride on old Kate’s back. ‘ 

Old Kate is Frank’s horse. She is a very 
kind, good old horse. I give her grass and 
apples to eat. Old Kate has a big mouth, and 
her teeth are big, too. I am not afraid to give 
her grass. She would not bite me. 

Once when J was a baby, I crawled into her 
stall. I rolled and played close to her heels. 
She did not touch me.. Frank says Kate is 
very wise. That means she knows a great deal. 

Every day Lisa takes Old Kate to the river 
to drink. Frank rides on her back. Some- 
times he holds the reins. Then Lisa walks by 
his side. - 

When I ride, too, Lisa holds the reins. Frank 
holds on to me. Old Kate likes the sweet 
water. She puts her nose down in it. If a 
little fish bit Kate on the nose, what would she 
. do? I think she would jump. 

~ What would Frank and I do? 

We would scream. Perhaps we would fall 
in the water. What would Lisa do? She 
would pull us out and take us home. 

Then what would Aunt Mary do? She 
would take off our wet clothes. We would 
be put to bed. Perhaps she would give us 
ginger tea. I do not like ginger tea. 

I hope no fish will bite old Kate’s nose. 
Hold on, Frank. Hold on to Kate and hold 
on to me. Look out, Kate! Look out for 
little fishes who like to bite. 

- When Kate has had all the water she wants, 
then we will go home. 

I will ask Frank to let me have a baby pig 
to play with. 


STFS UTETA 
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BY THE RIVER. 
(See Story.) 


REE 


EKER EEE REEL 


We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the flag and keep step to the music of the 
Union. Rurus CHOATE. 


LINCOLN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


HE homely philosophy of Abraham Lin- 
coln grows yearly more refreshing: it 
is the righteousness, simple and beauti- 

ful, after which men and women thirst in these 
swiftly changing hours. 

“Gold is good in its place; but living, brave, 
and patriotic men are better than gold.” 

“God must love common people, he has made 
so many of them.” 

“The strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside of the family relation, should be one 
uniting all working people of all nations and 
tongues and kindreds.”’ 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present.” 

“Tt is difficult to make a man miserable while 
he feels he is worthy of himself and claims kin- 
dred to the great God who made him.’ 


If you wish to reach the highest, begin at the 
lowest. Pusuius Syrus, 


For Every Other Sunday. 

WHY BOBBY CELEBRATED. 

BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 
ee KNOW why we celebrate the Fourth of 
] July,” cried Bobby Bartlett, giving his 

hat. a toss up into the air as he bolted 
into the room where his sister Mollie sat read- 
ing a book. 

“Of course you do, Bobby: every one knows 
that it is the nation’s birthday,” replied his 
sister, surprised that Bebby should fancy him- 
self the only wise one in the family. 

“Yes; but what made it the nation’s birth- 
day, can you tell me that?” challenged Bobby, 
squaring himself round in front of his sister. 
“T don’t believe you know as much about it as 
I do,” he declared, as Mollie hesitated. 

“Why, the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence was first read on that day,—of course 
I know,” she hastened to say. 

“No, it wasn’t! no, it wasn’t!’ cried Bobby, 
dancing about the room, delighted that at last 
he had cornered his sister Mollie. 

“Go ahead, then, and tell what you really 
do know about it,”’ said Mollie, a little crest- 
fallen. : 
“Well, you see they didn’t celebrate the 
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Fourth of July as soon as our independence 
was declared. They had to wait a while before 
they appointed a day. The Declaration was 
signed on the 4th of July, 1776; but the people 
didn’t know about it—I mean all the people 
in Boston didn’t know about it—until the 18th 
of July, when it was read from the balcony of 
the State House. There were two Continental 
armies drawn up in a street called King Street, 
and another regiment of artillery with two 
pieces of cannon; and, when the sheriff of the 
county read the Declaration, the people shouted 
and cheered, and thirteen pieces of cannon were 
fired from the fort. 

“In Philadelphia the Declaration was read 
on the 8th of July, and they rang the old liberty 
bell and all the other bells in the city. The 
people hadn’t owned themselves until then, 
you see: King George had owned them. But 
that night, after the proclamation had been 
read, they took the King’s coat of arms out of 
the State House and burned it, and then they 
had bonfires and illuminations; and I guess 
they’d have stayed up all night celebrating if 
a thunder shower hadn’t sent them home at 
midnight. In New York the Declaration was 
read on the 9th of July before Washington’s 
army.” 

Bobby paused for breath. Mollie had 
dropped her book and was regarding her 
brother with open-eyed astonishment. 

“Where did you learn all this?” she asked. 

““What do you suppose I go to school for?” 
Bobby, boylike, had answered her question 
with another. 

“Oh, your teacher told you. 
couldn’t have’”’— 

“No, my teacher did not tell me,” Bobby in- 
terrupted. “TI read it myself. I don’t spend 
all my time reading story-books, like some 
folks.” Bobby cast a disdainful glance at the 
book that had slipped from Mollie’s lap to the 
floor. 

“Well, I don’t see what all this has to do with 
what you said when you.first came in. You 
said that you knew why we celebrate the 
Fourth of July. Now why do we?” 

Mollie picked up her story-book, and then 
looked Bobby defiantly in the eye. 

“Well,” began Bobby, throwing back his 
head and returning the look, ‘‘it’s because we 
have been a free and independent people ever 
since. It’s because we have got a flag to pro- 
tect us on the land and on the sea,—a flag we 
love so well that we salute and cheer it where- 
ever it waves, and would be willing to die for 
if necessary.” 

Here Bobby had to stop and swallow a lump 
in his throat and dash something out of his eye 
with the back of his hand. ‘‘ Anyway, that. is 
why I celebrate the Fourth of July, Mollie Bart- 
lett,” he asserted. And, with this glowing 
tribute, he rushed out of the room, jingling the 
silver in his pocket with which he was going to 
buy ammunition for his celebration. 


I thought you 


alas is the thirst of the soul. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


THE HEART OF THE HILLS. 


THERE’S a wonderful country lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 
Where the wind-flower swings, 
And the veery sings, 
And the tumbling brooks come down; 
*Tis a land of light and of laughter, 
Where peace all the woodland fills; 
’Tis the land that lies 
*Neath the summer skies, 
In the heart of the happyjhills. 
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The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care 5 
And the tired feet 
In the dusty street 
Are longing to enter there; 
And a voice from that land is calling, 
In the rush of a thousand rills, 
““Come away, away, 
To the woods to-day, 
To the heart of the happy hills.” 


Far away in that wonderful country, 
Where the skies are always blue, 

In the shadows cool, 

By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew; 
We may drink from the magic fountain, 
Where the wine of life distils; 

And never a care 

Shall find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 

J. S. Curumr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOBBY BRIGHT’S MISTAKE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER,. 


HEY used to say that Bobby Bright 
| had just the right name,—‘‘bright by 
name and by nature,” grandma de- 
clared. And it was really so. > 
And it sometimes takes a bright, wide-awake 
young boy to make a mistake. So, perhaps, 
if you are told of the mistake that Bobby once 
made, it will keep other little fellows from mak- 
ing one like it. 

The Fourth of July was near at hand, and, 
as there is no use in stopping to tell any Ameri- 
can boy what that day means, we will go right 
on and tell what Bobby intended to do. His 
father always the night before brought home 
fire-crackers, torpedoes, lemons, pop-corn, and 
candy. Bridget kindly .made cookies, and 
mamma made the lemonade and sponge cake. 
Then who could be happier on Independence 
Day than Bobby Bright? 

Willie Gray came early in the morning to 
help put up the tent on the lawn and get ready 
for the sport of the afternoon and evening. 
Then, about an hour after lunch, Sammy Stiles, 
Willie Gray, and Freddie French came to help 
celebrate, eat good things, play at marching, 
procession, and perhaps have a make-believe 
battle on the lawn. This was what Bobby 
had enjoyed for two years past on Fourth of 
July, and what he was eagerly expecting to 
enjoy this Fourth. 

But there was one thing that Mr. Bright, 
Bobby’s father, had told his boy he was not to 
do. He was getting a little older every year, 
and, before another Fourth after this one just 
at hand, Bobby would be ten years old. And 
some little fellows only nine years old sat up 
very late the night before the Fourth, and 
thought it was smart and “mannish” to go 
out in the square and see the big boys pop off 
cannon-crackers, and now and then send off a 
toy cannon with great roar. 

“You must be a good boy, and go to bed in 
good season,” papa said, ‘‘so as to get up early 
in the morning, and feel fresh and bright all 
day.” 

“Carol Saunders is going to be out in the 
square till ten o’clock,” said Bobby. “I wish 
I could be.” 

“No, you must go to bed at eight, ” said Mr. 
Bright, ‘‘and Carol Saunders is not a boy that 
I like to have you play with. He is older than 
you, and I hope you haven’t asked him to 
come here on the Fourth.” 

“No, oh, no, I haven’t,” Bobby replied. 
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This was two days before the Fourth, and 
_ the next day in the afternoon Bobby was frisky 


as a squirrel when his father came home early, ~ 
his arms filled with packages that the boy 
knew all about. He knew just which paper 
held boxes of fire-crackers, and which held 
other fire-works that his father would send off 
at night. 

Then something happened that made Bobby’s 
kind father feel so bad that it is hard to tell of 
it. Mr. Bright went into the house, washed 
his hands, put on a light linen coat, then thought 
he would take a look around the garden. When 
he reached a tall and very thick syringa-bush, 
he stopped to cut off a few dry twigs with his 
jack-knife. The leaves were so thick that no 
one could be seen at the other side of the bush. 

All at once two lads came toward the bush 


walking softly, and one at least must have 
come in at a back entrance to the grounds. — 


Then Mr. Bright heard 2: say in a dis- 
appointed tone: 

“T can’t, Carol: papa won’t let me. 
I was to be in bed at eight o’clock. 
could.” 

“Oh, well,’? came from a lad a little older, 
“fathers are ’most always afraid to let shavers 
have all the fun they want. Just think how 
easy you could slip out of bed, scratch into 
your clothes, run out at the back door, stay an 


He said 
I wish. I 


hour anyway, only till nine o’clock, then slip_ 


back again, and your father not know a thing 
about it. You’d have lots of fun, and boys 
always do such things.” 


It was perfectly quiet for a moment or two, 
then Carol added, ‘‘I’ve got three red lights to- 


send off.” 

“All right,” said Bobby, rather weakly. 
“You meet me at the end of West Street, and 
Vl go with you. But will you come home with 
me, too?” 

“Oh, for certain,” said Carol, stoutly, 
you just see the fun you'll havel” 

Then the boys went away, never dreaming 
that Bobby’s father had heard every word. 

Bobby was glad to see how beautifully every-~ 
thing worked. He started for bed at quarter 
of eight, and, although he felt miserably for a 


“and 


moment when he kissed his kind father and ~ 
said “‘good night,’ yet, when he reached his: 


neat little room, he thought what fun it would 
be to steal out into the square, from whence he 
could already hear a cracking and a popping 
that made him want to hear more. 


He waited until a few moments after the? 


clock struck eight,.then, while his father. and 
mother were on the front piazza, he stole out 
of the room, shutting the door softly after him, 
crept down the back stairs, ran down to the 
back gate where it was still light, and in a few 
moments he had met Carol Saunders and was 
in the square. And it was all so jolly, so full 
of a crowd of people, and so exciting, that 
Bobby fairly jumped when the clock struck 
ten! 

Yet everything turned out so beautifully. 
Only Carol Saunders wouldn’t go a step further 
with him than to West Street. And, when 
Bobby said, ‘‘You promised to go way home 
with me, Carol, you know you did,” the older 
boy replied: ‘Well, I can’t, I’m too tired. 


And I wouldn’t be a baby and get scared with 


so many people round if I was you.” 


So Bobby, who didn’t like the dark, nor a 
seeing ‘so many people round” so late at night, ; 
as it seemed to him, ran all the rest of the way __ 
home, but was perfectly delighted to find him- — 
self in his room and his clean little bed, a 


and mother talking on the piazza. 


But he 
little knew that his papa had been watching 
him all the time he was in the square, and was 
not far behind him when he went flying home 
alone from West Street. 

The Fourth was a beautiful day, cool, sunny, 
and just charming. Bobby flew down when the 
breakfast bell rang, wondering that he could 
have slept so long. As soon as breakfast was 
over, he ran to the piazza to talk over what he 
meant to do. But—what could have come 
over Papa Bright! ‘He scarcely answered when 
Bobby asked questions, and he sat down in one 
of the piazza chairs looking so sober and forlorn 
that Bobby asked anxiously: 

“Why, papa, what is the matter?” 

“T feel troubled, very much troubled, Bobby.” 

“What makes you?” 

~“T thought my little son loved me.” 

“Well, I do, papa, I love you dearly.” 

“Oh, no. A little boy who loved his papa 
as he ought to never ould. do what my boy 
did last night. a 

Oh, dear, dear! - To AL that papa, dear, 
good, kind Papa Bright, knew the whole mis- 
erable story!—that he, Bobby Bright, had 
stolen out of bed, run into the square, and with 


- Carol Saunders, the boy who only the day be- 


fore his father had said he did not want him 
to play with! No ponder Bobby did not know 
what to say. 

But for all his eens Bobby did love 
his father dearly, and, when Mr. Bright slowly 
put his hand up to a face, Bobby sprang up 
to him, wailing out: “‘O papa, ’m so sorry! I’m 
so sorry! I won’t ever, ever do such a thing 
again!” e 

But Mr. Bright knew his little boy should be 
taught a lesson, because he certainly had been 
very sly, deceitful, and disobedient. He talked 
kindly to Bobby, and said he would forgive him, 
yet he ought to be punished in some way; for 
it wouldn’t do for him to think he had not been 


_a very naughty boy. 


“Now what you must do,” his father went 
on, ‘‘will be to tell mamma and grandma just 
what you did after the talk that we had only 
the day before you disobeyed me so completely.”’ 

Bobby hung his head. “TI think I’d rather 
you’d whip me,” Bobby said. 

“No, I don’t think the best way to punish 


_ you is to whip you, Bobby. You must tell 


mamma and grandma.” 

Bobby whimpered. ‘“‘I’d rather not have 
any fire-crackers,” he said again. 

“No: that would entirely spoil your Fourth. 
You must do as I say—tell mamma and 
grandma.” 

“That will spoil my Fourth, spoil it awfully,” 
sobbed Bobby. 

“T can’t help it. It is your own fault. The 
sooner you tell them, the sooner it will be over.” 

Bobby went into the house ramming one fist 
into his eye. He went to his mother first; and, 
to his credit be it told, he went truthfully 
through with the whole wretched story. 

At first his mother was very much shocked, 


‘saying she had no idea her Bobby could do 


such a thing. But, when she found how badly 
he felt, and heard him promise so stoutly that 
he never, never should deceive or disobey so 
again, she forgave him, and said she didn’t be- 
lieve papa wanted him to have an unhappy 
Fourth, so he had better go tell grandma, then 
try to feel happier because he was sorry and 
meant to obey in the future. 

Oh, but he did not want to tell grandma! 
Why, grandma thought he was the very best 
little boy in the world! She wouldn’t believe 
her ears if Bobby told her such a story about 
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himself. ‘‘Won’t you please ask papa to let 
me off from telling grandma?” he pleaded. 

“Oh, no. What papa has said you must do, 
you must do,’”’ his mother wisely replied. “‘You 
see, papa wants you to remember his lesson.” 

““T guess I shan’t ever forget it,’ whimpered 
Bobby. 

He quavered Regbach the whole story again, 
telling every word. _And—-what do you think! 

Godan are queer creatures. Bobby’s 
grandma held up her hands, both her hands, 
as if she might be going to say: “‘ You naughty, 
wicked boy! How could you act like that?” 

But what she did say, was: ‘“‘ You poor, dear, 
unfortunate little boy! How could my Bobby 
make such a mistake? Come here and let 
grandma comfort you, darling.” 

And, gathering the unhappy little fellow into 
her arms, she told him why it was a pity, a great 
pity, for a little fellow to make such a mistake. 
In the first place he had such a beautiful, in- 
dulgent father, such a kind, loving mother, and 
such a lovely home! Why, God had given him 
everything a little fellow needed to make him 
one of the best of boys. And then another 
thing, a great, great thing that Bobby must 
remember: he was an American boy, and Amer- 
ica was going to need the very best of men by 
the time Bobby grew up, to help keep her a pure 
and good nation. Naughty, disobedient boys 
would not make good men. 

“Bless me!’’ grandma cried cheerily, ‘‘only 
think what a good, obedient, faithful grand- 
son grandma must have to make the right kind 
of an American man. You love the flag, don’t 
you, Bobby?” 

“Yes, sir-ee!”? exclaimed Bobby, brightly. 

“Then be worthy of it, dear,” said grandma. 

Bobby understood perfectly what that meant; 
and, when he went tripping back to the piazza, 
he told his father what grandma had said, and 
that he guessed he wasn’t going to be a bad 
American, he meant to be one of the best. 

His father smiled and patted his head, and 
Bobby had one of the happiest Fourths he had 
ever known. Yet he never forgot that hard 
lesson. 


THE BETTER WAY. 


He serves his country best 
Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on; 
For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 
And song but one; and law within the breast 
Is stronger than the graven law on stone. 
There.is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read. 
This is the better way. 
Susan Coouipan. 


THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 


T is a striking fact that, while the Russian 
government will lay its heavy hand in- 
‘stantly upon any person who attempts to 

lead a Russian subject into any other faith than 
that of the Greek Church, the distribution of 
the Scriptures is permitted throughout large por- 
tions, if not throughout the whole of the empire. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has nearly 
ninety colporteurs in Russia, and the govern- 
ment gives free carriage over the railways of 
the empire for all its consignments of books. 
Just why there should be this tolerance in one 
direction and, simultaneously, intolerance in 
others is not apparent, but this is a fact. 
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THE DIVINITY OF MAN. 
BY BOLTON HALL. 


GREAT sculptor made a beautiful image 
in clay. But, when it was finished, Ne- 
cessity pressed upon it, and Toil bent 

it down. Famine pinched it, and Tyranny 
hammered it, and Monopoly cast it out from 
the place which the sculptor had ordained for 
it. 

It lay in the kennel, rejected and unclean. 
Theology passed by on the other side, and said: 
“See how depraved it is! It is fit only to be 
cast into the fire.”’ 

But Love lifted the Image up, and wept over 
it. And, as her tears fell upon the clay, it soft- 
ened in her arms, so that she smoothed out the 
bruises with her hands. 

Then Justice set it again in its place, and men 
said, ‘‘Behold, it was made in the image of 
God.” 

For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SQUIRREL. 


BY MARTHA A, FIELD. 


NE morning -Polly came downstairs in 
her little white night-dress, looking, as 
her mamma said, like a little sailor boy; 

for her night-dress was made something like a 
little boy’s sailor suit. Polly was almost al- 
ways up early. 

Just as she stepped into the kitchen, her 
mamma whispered, ‘“‘Come quick, Polly, to the 
back door!” 

Polly went quickly and quietly to the door, 
and there, not more than three feet from her, 
she saw a cunning little squirrel eating the meat 
from some nut shells she had dropped there the 
night before. He would eat away, then look 
up at Polly as much as to say, “‘We are good 
friends.”” When he had eaten the meat from 
alk the shells, he ran up the steps and away 
north behind the bushes and shrubs. 

Polly’s mamma said, “‘You might put some 
nuts on the israne ‘aap and perhaps he will 
come again.’ 

Polly said, ‘‘We eee: crack them,” 

“No,” her mamma answered, 
don’t care to have them cracked.” 

So every night, for several nights, Polly put 
nuts on the lowest step; and every morning 
she watched him eat them, and sometimes 
carry the last one away. 

But one day Polly told some of the neigh- 
bor’s children about the squirrel, and they 
came over to see him, and he did not come any 
more. 

The back yard where Polly lived looked, the 
children said, like three great, big, long steps. 
They were terraces, and to get up the first and 
second there were stone steps. That was 
where Polly’s papa had his vegetable and flower 
gardens. ‘The third had a rustic stairway that 
led up into a grove. 

At the end of the terraces was a big wind- 
mill. It had a tank, or big tub the children 
called it, that held three thousand, five hundred 
gallons of water. 

Back of the windmill was a strawberry bed. 

One day Polly’s papa saw a squirrel run along 
on the wall and go down into the strawberry 
bed, and then he did not see him any more. 
He thought this was strange, and looked where 
he saw him last, and there under the leaves 
was quite a hole in the ground where the little 
squirrel had gone. 

Polly’s papa told her he thought she would 
see her little squirrel again some day, and she 
did. She saw him run along, go under the 
leaves, and pop down into his little home in 
the ground. 


“squirrels 
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TuerE is usually a smile in human affairs if 
one takes the trouble to look for it. 


THE APPLE. 
BY CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY. 


Aw apple is good for a number of things: 

To swing for a roof where the vireo sings; 

To grow a bit larger, all ruddy and round, 

And drop with a laugh to the brown, sunny 
ground ; : 

To lie very still and just wait in the grass 

For squirrels or bossies or children to pass; 

Or jump in a barrel and roll far away 

Where squashes and pumpkins and butternuts 
stay. 

It’s good for brown betty, and good for a pie; 

It knows where the stockings will hang by and 

< by; 
But, oh, the most wonderful thing it can be— 
An apple will make you a new little tree. 


FTER all, it is the independence that 
ceunts rather than either the wealth 
or the poverty. The simplicity of 

standing for just what one is, without sham or 


pretence, lifts a burden of fret and anxiety, and’ 


leaves the spirit free. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Tue Campbell children were going to spend the 
summer at their grandmother’s in the country. 

There were two girls and a boy,— Grace, Mollie, 
and Harry. Mollie and Harry were twins. Grace was 
twelve years old, and the twins were eight. 

The children could hardly wait until school closed; 
but soon it did close, and away went the children to 
grandma’s. 

The children went alone. Grandma and grandpa met 
them at the train, got their trunk, and started for home. 

The children had been here before, and they knew 
everybody and everything. 

‘When they arrived at grandma’s, they had dinner, and 
off they went to the barn? first, to see the dear old cow 
Brindle and the horse Bell, and then grandpa showed 
them the little chicks, three days old. 

It was soon bedtime, and the children were all glad to 
go to bed. 

The next morning they were awake and downstairs 
with grandpa at half-past five. 

They thought they would like to see him milk old 
Brindle, so they went with him to milk. Harry thought 
he would like to milk, so grandpa let him. 

He sat down on the little stool, and he had not much 
more than sat down when Brindle switched her tail 
around and hit poor little Harry in the face. Grandpa 
laughed and asked Harry if he had enough of milking, 
‘“No,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ 1 am going to learn to milk,”” But 
Harry soon gave it up. 

Where were the girls all this time, and what were 
they doing? Oh, they were having a delightful time 
playing with the kittens. 

The summer soon passed away, and the children were 
by no means ready when fall came. 

What a lot there would be to tell — playmates in 
the city! 

Some of them had never seen a cow and had never 
been near the country. I am sure the Campbell chil- 
dren were sorry for them. 

Well, soon the 15th of September came, and they 
had togo. Grandpa went to the station with them, and 
promised them that they should come again next sum- 
mer. The long whistle blew, and the train was started 
for New York. 

When they arrived in the city, papa and mamma were 
there to meet them. They went home, and next morn- 
ing they went to school rather unwillingly; but after 
they had been there a few days they were contented. 

Now we will leave Grace, Mollie, and Harry until 
their next visit to the country, 

MARsoriz Foucer. 


IpLENESS is paralysis. Hircucock. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE is a pleasure and there is a regret in 
the mind of the Editor every time he finishes 
a volume of Every Other Swnday,—a pleasure 
because of the cheery memories that are asso- 
ciated with the experiences of the year, a regret 
that even for a short time the fellowship jour- 
ney ends with all those who are helpful in mak- 
ing the paper interesting. 

Nothing very striking has marked our course 
in the past months. But perhaps better than 
startling events is the high level of constant 
satisfaction. We are very much satisfied 
with our contributors, our publishers, and our 
readers. The union of their good will and ex- 
cellence makes a composite of attractive re- 
sults. The Editor is not the only one to say 
this; for he has received many friendly senti- 
ments through the mail-bag, to: say nothing of 
personal messages. 

This does not mean that the Editor is fully 
satisfied, by any means. It is not his habit to 
make promises; but he entertains hopes, and 
they are to the effect that the next volume of 
Every Other Sunday will be even better. We 
have already awaiting publication interesting 
stories, illustrated articles, and promises of 
manuscripts which encourage expectations. It 
is true that we have published illustrated ar- 
ticles on many different subjects. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid going over the same ground. Yet 
we hope to offer something fresh and interest- 
ing in the next volume. 

The usual departments will be continued 
with some changes for variety. This is a good 
opportunity to announce the names of the win- 
ners in the “Home Study Club.” ‘The fortu- 
nate one for March was Miss Lucy EH. Pray, 
Dover, N.H.; for April, Miss Clara L. King, 
North Easton, Mass.; for May, Mrs. W. 8. Cur- 
tis, Colchester, Conn. The announcement for 
June will appear in the next volume. 

The contest in “Bible Questions’’ will soon 
be decided, though the result cannot be an- 
nounced now. The award will be sent by mail 
to the fortunate persons, and the public an- 
nouncement will be in the first issue of the new 
volume. 

We have always assumed that our readers 
at large know that this paper has two months’ 
vacation, July and August. But surprise has 
sometimes been expressed in letters that Hvery 
Other. Sunday was not received in the summer. 
The first issue of volume twenty-one will bear 
the date of September 10. 

Our wishes are that the readers of Hvery 
Other Sunday, young and old, may find true 
pleasure in vacation recreations and much 
profit in summer meditations. Often we hear 
the cry, “‘There is nothing like nature.” True, 
if correctly understood; but to live with nature 
alone means going backward for most of man- 
kind. The happy mixture of -nature and 
human nature, of solitude and society, of play 
and work, is the secret of true living. 

The Every Other Sunday always remembers 
the Fourth of July. Our readers will not find 
any pictures in this number relating to the pa- 
triotic subject; but in place of that is an abun- 
dance of reading matter, prose and poetry, all 
of which enforces the love of country and loyalty 
to our institutions. There is a cheap patriot- 
ism, and there is a noble type. Because of the 
shoddy sort we ought not to depreciate the 
genuine kind. A genuine patriotism is the sal- 
vation of the country. It creates true citizen- 
ship, encourages noble statesmanship, and puts 
our republic as a.leader in everything that makes 
for the welfare of mankind. Do not join the 


common ery against dele Piag the pocie 


July; but lend a hand, young people, to make 


the celebration what it ought to be. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers 
To questions published June 4 1905. 
1. Robert Southey. 


2. When Cesar was obliged to decide 
whéther he should cross ‘the brook Rubicon, 


-with his men under arms.(against the Roman 


law), or yield to the®*Roman Senate. He 

“passed the Rubicon,” iat “The die 
is cast.” 

3. Gladstone. 

4. On this hill stood the old “Beacon’’ used 
to give notice Le the surrounding country of 
danger. 

5. Giovanni da Bologna. 

6. Twenty-six, _ including President Roose- 
velt. 

7. Tenth century. Five. 3 

8. The Water-fowl. 5 2 G2 

9. Age of 4 years—72 years. 

10. Wendell Phillips. 


HERE is always a better until we reach 
the best. Even the stars differ from 
each other in degree. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Splbiges = TO PUZZLES IN- NO. 20. 


EnremA XXI.— John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 

CuHARADE.— Invitigators. 

SHORTENINGS.— Pain, pan. ‘Strand, sand, String, 
ring. Mate, mat. Brake,rake. Sting, sing. Savage, 
save, Smart, mart. 

Mort Istanns.—1, Corsica, 2, Cyprus. 3. Isle 
of Man. 4. Isle of Rhodes, 5, Canary. 6. Cuba, 

ConunDRUM XXX,— Kcho,. 

ConunpRuM XXXI.— When she knits her brows. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21, . 
EniemA XXII.— Battle of Lexington and Concord, 
Cross Worp EniemA,— Roosevelt, 

More Istanps.— 1. Long Island, 2, Block Island, 
3, South SeaIslands, 4. ShetlandIslands. 5, Cook’s 
Island. 6. Friendly Islands. 

OMITTED Worp PuzzLE,—1, Seem, seam, 2, Pare, 
pear, pair, 8. Weak, week. 4. Some,sum, 5, Their, 
there. 6. Need, knead, 7. Maid, made, 8. Fare, 
fair, 9, Four, fore.” 10, Sent, cent. 

Names or Ftowrrs.— Dogwood, Golden-rod, 
Honeysuckle, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Nasturtium, Daisy. 

ConunDRUM XXXII,— Trouble. 


No grace can save a man unless he helps 
himself. BEECHER. 
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